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a new edition of his Calm Addreſs to the 


Colonies, ſome ſtrictures on my letter to him 
upon that ſubject; I am obliged to treſpaſs 
upon your patience, whilſt I lay befote you a feu 


obſervations upon this new part of his perform- 
ance. 


Having been publicly accuſed of the groſſeſt 
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inconſiſtency in publiſhing ſentiments upon 
American affairs, diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
he had before openly avowed; and being convitt- 


ed of the-moſt palpable forgery, i in offering to the 


world, under his own name, and without the 


lighteſt acknowledgement, the workof Dr. Zohn- 
en; he at length owns, that he did once think 
differently upon the ſubjeR, but that a tract, in- 

titled, © Taxation no Tyranny,” gave him ne- 


light, and that in order to impart this new light 


to others, he extracted the chief arguments from. 


HE Rev. Mr. V gſley, having prefixed to . 


that treatiſe, and added an application to thoſe 


whom it moſt concerns. But how this forced confeſ< 


on acquits Mr. Weſley of the molt flagrant want 
of candor, to ſay the leaſt, in not telling the world 


when he firſt publiſhed his Addreſs, that he was 
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once of different ſentiments, and giving them the 
reaſons of the /urprizing change that had been 
wrought in him, I leave you to judge. As alſo 
ol his one, in publiſhing, as his own, what he 
had pilfered from another, without the ſlighteſt 
apology, till his plagiariſm was expoſed in the 
public news- papers. | „ 
He tells you, my letter to him is wrote in juſt 
tuch a ſpirit as he expected. I have heard it 
found fault with, as being much too mild, con- 
ſidering the duplicity of the perſon to whom it 
was addreſſed; and Ireally think a greater degree 
of poignancy than I have made uſe of, would 
have been highly juſtifiable. Mr, Vſley however 
was not diſappointed; andas to my other readers, 
they will, I hope, forgive me this wrong. —— . 
 Henextexhibits to his readers the flowers ſlrewed 
in my tract, ſuch as Contemptible /ophr/try ! Falla- 
cious to the laft degree! Childiſh quirks! Putrful 
ſophiſms but bas very prudently declined re- 
ferring his readers to the pages theſe flowers a- 
dorn, becauſe they would then inſtanily ſee that 
they were flowers of Mr. We/ley's own cultiva- 
tion, and only pre/ented to him by Americanus as 
his undoubted property. Conſult the Letter, 
gentle Reader, page 7 and 8, and then ſay whe- 
ther TI have . the gentleman any flowers 
that do not belong to him. He further tells you 
my tract is alſo ſtrewed with frong afſerttons and 
id quotations, but that all the arguments pro- 
duced in it may be contained in a nutſhell,— Mr. 
W-/ley is ſurely the laſt wan in the world that 
ſhould find fault with mere aſſertions, becauſe he 
has all his liſe time made uſe of them inſtead of 
arguments; but whether my letter to him con- 
. tains any one aſſertion without offering a proof 
of it, let the candid reader decide for himſelf :— 
ae letter is before him. As to the florid g“. 
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tons, I certainly might have ſaved myſelf the 


trouble of telling the reader they were quotations. 


Mr. Meſſey has a ſhorter way. Like him, I might 
have made them my own words, and kept my own 
counſel, and who knows but I might have paſſed 


undetetted'? Or, if detected, how ealy would it 


have been to have replied, I received new light 
from theſe authors myſelf, and there ſore extracted 
their chief arguments, that I might impart the 
liglit I had received, to others. To be ſure, if 


Mr. Weſley had recommended Zokn/on's book 


which had imparted ſuch light to him, or can- 
didly informed his readers upon his irt publiſh- 

ing his Addrefs, that it was chiefly extracted from 
_ Fokn/on's Treatiſe, this would not have anſwered 


the end of Ugg light to others! but the 
only way for him to do this was, it ſeems, to be- 
come a barefaced plagiary himſelf. A character, 


by no means new to him. 5 

But my name he makes you believe is legion. 
He is informed, he tells you, by a correſpondent 
in Briſtol, that my letter was wrote by two AN A- 


BAPTIST MINISTERS, aſſiſted by a GENTLE- 


MAN and a TRADESMAN of the Church of Eng- 
land. A goodly company! We muſt have wrote 
then, Iſuppoſe, about a halfpennyworth a- piece: 
for the whole performance ſells for two-pence. 
But, perhaps, you may wonder why he tells you 
this marvellous tale, ſuppoſing it were true. Why 
the reaſon is, that he may cry out, Anabaptift !. 
Anabaptiſi ! raking it for granted that none of his 
people will ever dare to look into the perform. 
ance of an Anabaptiſt. To ſave his correſpon- 
dent in Briſſol the trouble of ſending Mr. We/ley 
any more of this anabaptiſtical information, I 
have prefixed my name to the letter I before pub- 


liſhed under the ſignature of Americanus : and do 


aſſure you, that no gentleman or tradeſman of 
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. the church of England, or of any other church in 
the world, furniſhed me with any ſingle ſenti- 
ment contained in it, with a view to its publica- 
tion. The facts relative to Mr. We/tey himſelf, I 
had long been poſſeſſed of; and ſhould not have 
wrote at all, as 1 verily believe, had it not been 
to expoſe the ſhameful] verſatility and diſinge- 
nuity of this artful man, and to prevent, as far as 
I could, the ſpread of that miſchief his perform- 
ance might otherwiſe be productive of, 
He pretends to give you a Speermen of my argu- 
ments: with what fairneſs and integrity he does 
it, I appeal to the public, at whofe tribunal I 
fand. This writer ( Americanus) aſſerts, ſays Mr. 
Heſley, wwenty times, He that is taxed without 
his own conſent, that is, without being repre- 
ſented, is a ſlave.“ Mr. Meſley anſwers, No; 
bave no repreſentative in Parliament, but I am 
taxed; yet I am no flave. Yea, nine in ten 
throughout England, &c.“ He (Americanus) re- 
plies, but they may have votes if they will, 
they may purchaſe freeholds.“ What,“ fays 
Mr. Weſley, can every man in England purchaſe 
a freehold! No, not one in a hundred. But'be 
that as it may, they have no vote now. Yet they 
© are no ſlaves,” Such, reader, is the Specimen Mr. 
_ Weſley exhibits of my arguments, and of his de- 
eiſive anſwer to them! Methinks, inſtead of tel- 
ling his readers they may be all contained in a 
 #utfhell, he ſhould rather have ſaid they were 
nonentities; for, according to his Specimen of 
them, they ſubſiſt only in vacuo. But if you will 
be at the pains to review my arguments, you will 
find that the purport of them is to prove, — that 
the non-repreſented in England, if poſſeſſed of 
property enough to purchaſe 408, a year, free- 
bold. may become, if they pleaſe, repre/ented: or 
if they do not, that they are nevertheleſs ſecure 
:: 0 againit 


in 


ti- 


(I 


| againſt the abuſe of the: power of taxation; be- 


cauſe thoſe that ax muſt pay the ſame. tax with 
the 7axed; and the repreſenied ſhare the burden 
\equally with the n- repreſented. Bo r (and here 
the whole flre/5 of the argument lies) tbat none of 
"theſe circumſtances will apply to the caſe of the 


Americans, and that no concluſion therefore can 


be drawn to juſtify the taxing' them without be- 
ing repreſented, from the caſe of the non - repre- 
fented here. And now, what think you, Reader, 
of Mr. Wr/ley's Specimen of my arguments? 


Does it not prove ho unjuſtiy I have ſtrewed 
my Letter to him with the flowers he ſpeaks of? 
Aſter this proof of ingenuity and candor, who will 

ever dare to charge Mr. Vale) with making uſe 


of contemplible ſophiſiry? Who will Houbt his in- 


preſſes it, s King and Country? 
My florid quotations are treated juſt as cava- 


legrity in doing what he can, 70. ſer ve, as he ex- 


lierly as my own nutſnell ar gnments. Nor am I a 
little proud of the honor Mr. Weftey has unde - 
lignedly done me, by placing my arguments, as a 
political. writer, upom a level with thoſe of ſuch 
reſplendent characters, as a Monte/quieu and a 
 Blaikflone,— The celebrated Montc/quzeu is the 


Janciſul Monteſquieu, Mr. Weſley tells us; and 


becauſe he aſſerts tbat dl} the inhabitants of 
England have a right of voting at the election of 
a reprefentative, except ſuch as are ſo mean as to 
be deemedꝭto have no will of their own;;” he very 


cunningly infers, that certainly this right belongs 


then to every man, WOMAN, and CHILD in 

England — This doubtleſs, is to prove how ſcan- 
dalous it is to charge Mr. Veſley with mak ing uſe 
of | chaldeſhk quirks. —How: lar the Ladies have 
really a will of their own, is a point Mrs. Weſley 
can perhaps better determine than her huſband. 
But that the Engliſh Conſlitution ſuppoſes che 


wills 
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wills of the married Ladies, with reſpect to pu B- 


L Ic affairs at leaſt, pretty much under the influ- 


ence of their huſbands; (or, if the wills gf their 


huſbands be under their influence, it comes to 


the ſame will not be denied. And if the Con- 
ſtitution has made no proviſion ſor the exerciſe 
of the wills of / matgs, in voting for parliament 
men, it is, to be ſure, a fundamental defect; and 
upon proper application to the legiſlature from 
the Sp:n/ters of Great Britain, would, no doubt, 


be remedied !—The anſwer to Judge Blachſtone 


is of the ſame complexion with that to the fanci- 


fol Monte/quieu; and it ſeems therefore hardly 


fair not to honor the Judge with an epithet, as 
well as Monte/qureu. Judge Blackſtone lays. in the 


- quotation I : ade from that great man, that in 


à free flate, every man who is ſuppoſed to be a 
free agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, his own 
_ governor.” But, ſays Mr. Weſley, the argument 


proves too much. For are not WOMEN free 
agents? Yea. and poor as well as rich men. Ac- |} 


cording to this argument there is no free /late 


under the ſun.” — Well argued indeed! The ſiſ- | 


ters of this gentleman's ſocieties, will, it is hoped, 
wait upon him in a body, with Mrs. Weſley at 
their head, to ihank him for thus ably ſupporting 
the juſt rights and franchiſes of female nature! 
As to the poor, they owe him but little for what 
he has done for them, as they already enjoy the 
privilege of chuſing repreſentatives in a much 
greater proportion than the rich. . 
I! he curious obſervations of this gentleman up · 
on ſlavery and liberty; his alterations of ſenti- 
ment reſpecting the American Charters, /ince the 


firſt publication of his Addreſs; his leaving out 


in one part of the new edition the fal/ehood he 


had aſſerted concerning the Maſſachuſet's Char- 


ter, and ſtill retaining it in another; with many 


other 1 
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Mr. John Weſley recommended the ſame book to 


( vii ) 


other curioſities of a ſimilar nature, I muſt leave 


to my Reader's own animadverſion : as it would 
be an almoſt endleſs taſk to expoſe all the incon- 
fiſtencies of this motley writer. 


The following paragraph is the on] remaining | 


one that deſerves an anſwer, and it ſhall have an 
effectual and ſerious one. © The book,” ſays Mr. 


Weſley, * which this writer (Americanus) ſays I fo 


ſtrongly recommended, I never yet jaw with my 


1 eyes.” I reply, the book referred to (ſee p. 22. of 


my Letter to Mr. Weſley) is intitled, © An Argu- 
ment in defence of the excluſrve right claimed by 
the Colomes to tax themſelves.” Now I ſolemnly 
declare this very book was put into my hands by 
a particular friend of mine, as a book Mr. 7. 
Maſley had ſtrongly recommended to Mr. Pine, 


one of his own people, upon the ſ{ubje&.of Ame- 


rican taxation, Mr. Pine, (Printer in Wine- 


ſtreet, Briftol) declares, and will make oath if re- 


quired, that the Rev. ohn Weſley, with his own 


| Hands put this book into his (Mr. Pine's) hands, 
accompanying it with the ſtrongeſt recommen- 


dations, and requeſting him to publiſh extracts 
from it, in his Gazette, for the information of 
the public: that in conſequence hereof, he (Mr. 
Pine) read this book himſelf, recommended it 


as from Mr. 7. We/lzy to many of his friends, and 
publiſhed extratts from it, as defired by Mr. 
We/ley, in his ſeveral papers of Sept, 22, 29, and 


Ott. 6, 1774. and the identical book which he 
received from Mr. Zohn We/ley's own hands, Mr. 
Pine has now in his poſſeſſion.— The Rey. Mr. 


# Rouguet, a worthy clergyman of the Church of 


England, declares, and will make vath if requir- 
ed, that the Rev. Zorn We:/ley recommended the 
aforeſaid book to him, in conſequence of which 
he purchaſed and read it; that ſome time after 


only add 


(vii) 


bis brother, the Rev. Charles Weſley, at his: (Mr. 


Rouguet's) houſe, as a book that would ohen his eyes, 


and that in conſequence of ſuch recommendati- 


on, he (Mr. Rouquet) immediately produced the 
ſaid book, and in the preſence of the Rev. ohn 
Weſley, lent it to his brother the Rev. Charles 
Meſley, who took it home with him, and after 
ſome time returned it with Mr. Rouguet's name 
wrote on the cover in his (Mr. C. Meſley's) own 


hand writing: which identical book is now in my 
poſſeſſion, and thettitle of which exacthy correſ- 
ponds with that which J have given in my letter 


to Mr. John Weſley. | | h 

Mr. Weſley ſurther ſays, *' And the words 
which he (Americanus) ſays I ſpoke, never came 
out of my lips.” ——Unleſs Mr. Meſley had more 


particularly ſpecified the words referred to, it is 
impoſſible to give him a direct reply. But that: 
he did ſpeak the very words I ſay he did, in my 


Letter, or words to that effect, (which was what I 
affirmed) I do now again aver, upon the /ame au- 


thority as I had ſor aſſerting that he recommended 


the book which he ſavs he never yet ſaw withthis 
eyes. Mr. Weſley ſays, he really believes I was 


told ſo, and thereby acquits me of inventing a 
tale to aſperſe bis character. But to ſtand ac. 


quitted to him is nothing. It is incumbent upon 


me to acquit myſelf and my friends to the pub- 


lic: which I think I bàve now done; or, if not, 
am ready, when called upon, yet further to do... 


Hou far theſe things may give Mr. Weſley: more 


light, I cannot fay : but if they do not give the 

public more light into his real character, I can 

Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur, 
If the people will be deceived, let them be 

el. > 1 

BISTOt, 

Nov. 7, 1773. 
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To the Rev, Mr. JOHN WES LEY. 


RE v. SIR, 


T* grand ue ion which is now debated, 
as you juſtly obſerve, is this, Has the 
Engliſh Parliament power to tax the American 
cala Or rather, has it a 7zg/ to tax the 


colonies—for with reſpect to the POWER [ub 


Judice bis et. 


Your * to this queſtion is very extra- 5 


ordinary indeed; for you not only tell us 
that the Engliſh Parliament has an undv»ubted 


righit to tax all the Engliſh colonies” (p. 12. of 


your addreſs) but roundly aſſert, (p. 21.) that 
every Sovereign under heaven has a right to tax 


his ſubjects, that is, to grant their property, 
with or without their conſent. Which you ſeem 


to think you ſufficiently explain, by adding, 


5 „Our Sovereign has a right to tax me, and all 


other Engliſhmen, whether we have votes for 


| Parliament-men or no.“ 


And can you then mean it, Sir, as any thing 
but an inſult to put ſuch a queſtion to the 
Americans, as you do (p. 22.) Am I or two 
millions. of Engliſhmen made ſlaves becanſe we 


are taxed, whout our own confent ? Yes, Sir, if 
| you are taxed without your own conſent, of pow : 


are {laves, If every man that is taxed without 
| 2 e 
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his own ton/ent is not a ſlave, wherein conſiſts 
the difference betwixt ſlavery and liberty? You 
lay to the Americans, (p. 16.) What civil 
liberty can you deſire, which you are not already 


poſſeſſed of? Do not you fit, without reſtraint, 


every man under fits own vine? Do you not, 
every one, high or low, enjoy the fruit of your 
labour?” But pray, Sir, how can it be his 
on vine, when another claims a right of taking 
it from him w:thout his conſent? Or what man 
can be aſſured of enjoying the fruits of his la- 
bour, if liable, under the colour of right, to be 
deprived of it, w/hout hts conſent ?® What pro- 

erty hav? we, ſays the immortal Loc KE, in that 


which another may by right take when he pleaſes to 


humſelf? If this be not the very quinteflence 
of {lavery, what is. 
He muſt however be extremely ignorant of 


the nature of the Engliſh Conſtitution, who does 


not know that the granting our own property 
and not having it diſpos'd of without our con- 
ſent, is conſidered as the very Soul and vital 
ſpirit of it, the grand palladium of Britiſh 
Liberty, and the bulwark of freedom. 
« Spurztus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
« Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet.” 


I am ſure Sir you need not be informed 
that in England the King or Sovereign has 


nothing to do, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the matter 


of taxing his ſubjects, nor the nobility, but te 


coßle alone, the Commons the repreſentatives 
of the people; who have ever been ſo jealous 
of this fundamental privilege, that no money 
bills are ever ſuffered to originate but from 
themſelves, and when fram'd are never per- 
mitted to paſs under the leaſt alteration. And 
it is this power of 7the people which, in our 
well-ballanc'd conſtitution, ſerves as an equipoiſe 


to 
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to that power which is lodgd in the other 
branches of the legiſlature. . 


Were the executive power, that is the 
Sovereign, to determine the raiſing of public 


money, ſays the celebrated Monteſquieu, other- 
wiſe than by giving it's conſent, (and ſurely youu 
will not call this a power of taxing} LIBERTY 
would be at an end.” Spirit of Laws, B. II. C. 6. 

„Taxation and Repreſentation (ſays that able 
Lawyer and truly great man Lord Camden, in 
his Speech on this Subject) are inſeparably 


united. G OD. hath joined them: no Britiſh 
Parliament can ſeparate them: to endeavour to 


do it is to ſtab our vitals——My poſition: is 
this—I repeat it I will maintain it to my laſt 
hour—TAXATION and REPRESENTATION 
are inſeparable—this poſition 1s founded on the 


| Jaws of nature; it is more, it is itſelf an eter- 


nal Jaw of nature; for Whatever is a man's 
awn is abſolutely his own; no man hath a right 


to take it from him without his conſent either 


expreſs'd by himſelf or repreſentative; who- 


down the diſtinction between LIBERTY and 
SLAVERY. Taxation and Repreſentation are 


coeval with and eſſential to this Conſtitution.” 


Did this doctrine ſtand in need of formal proof 
it were eaſy to refer you to a variety of ancient 
Statutes which in the moſt expreſs terms recog- 
nize this great principle of the Conſtitution. 
In the time of Edward I. 1297, a Statute was 
made to confirm the great charter, in which it 
18 1 declared that “ Aids granted lo the 
—_ Shall not be taken for a cuſtom, and ſha! 
not be raiſed BUT BY CONSENT.” And in the 


year 1g06—T hat © The King or his hairs ſhall 
ave no aid without conſent of Parliament, and 
EY 3 that 


ever attempts to do it, attempts an amury ; who» 
ever does it, commits a ROBBERY; he throws 
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that * nothing ſhall be purvey'd to the King's uje 


WITHOUT THE OWNER's CONSENT.” But 


You are no ſtranger Sir to theſe'and many other 


anthorities of a like nature, having ſeen and 
read them 1n a performance you once admired, 
however you muſt now be ſuppoſed to deſpiſe 
it. When the Parliament laid a tax upon the 
Palatinate of Cheſter, ſays Lord Camden in the 


 Tpeech beſore referr'd to, and ordered com- 
miſſioners to collect it there, as commiſſioners 
were ordered to collect it in other counties, the 


Palaiinate 'reſuſed to comply. They addreſſed 


the King by petition, ſetting forth that the | 
Engliſh Parliament had no right to tax them; 


that they had a Parhament of their own; that 
they had always taxed themſelves, and therefore 
deſir'd the King to order his commiſlioners 


not to proceed, The King received the petition, 
and he did not declare them either rebellious 
or ſeditious, but allowed them their plea and 
they taxed themſelves. You may ſee both the 
-perition and the King's anſwer in the Records 


in the Tower.” There is not, ſays the ſame 


truly noble Peer, a b/ade of graſs, in the moſt 
obſcure corner of the kingdom, which 1s not, 
which was not ever repreſented, ſince the con- 
ſtitution began: there is not a blade of gras, 
which when taxed, was not taxed by the conſent 
of the proprietor.” _ 1 = 
Io overturn all this reaſoning, you tell us 


that you have no freehold, and conlequently no 


vote for a parliament-man ; that multitudes | 
- beſides are in the ſame ſituation ; from whence 
you infer that the Sovereign (and it matters not 


what meaning you are pleaſed to affix to this 


word) has a right to tax his ſubjects with or 


without their conſent. See p. 21. of your Ad- 


dreſs.— And can you Sir conſider this as ſolid 
| h argument, 
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argument, or would not you yourſelf, in any 
other caſe, look upon it as the moſt con- 
temptible ſophiſtry. ; 

Whether you have or have not a freehold, 
you muſt either be able to purchaſe one if you 
chuſe it, or elſe your property muſt be ſo ſmall 
that it can be of no conſequence to you who 
has the granting it; eſpecially as they cannot, 
you know, give away any of your money with- 
out at the ſame time giving much more of their 
own, Forty ſhillings a year freehold gives an 
Engliſhman a voice in the legiſlature of bis 


country, and in many parts of the kingdom this 


privilege is extended to eyery ſreeman of a 


corporate town, to every one that pays the 
rates to King and poor, aud not in a few bo- 


roughs to every one that boils a pot. Can it 


then be pretended with any colour of juſtice 


or reaſon, that in England the Sovereign hath 
@ right to tax his ſubjetts w/out thetr conſent, 


when it is ſo glaringly evident that there is not 


a man in England who is able to boil a pot in 
ever ſo deſpicable a hovel, but may, if he 


pleaſes, have a voice in the diſpoſal of his 


property. Suppoſe there were ever ſo many 


millions of Engliſhmen who underyalued their 
birthright, and did not think it worth their 


while to exerciſe it, yet ſtill the right itſelf 
would exiſt, nor could it be ſaid they were 


_ taxed without their conſent, ſince by not exerting 
the power the conſlitution gave them of diſſent- 


ing, had they been ſo diſpoſed, they implicitly 
and to all intents and purpoſes gave their con/ent. 
And to keep up this power in its full vigour, 


and to tranſmit it, unimpaired, from genera- 


tion to generation, you well know, Sir, that 


parliaments were originally never choſen for 


more than one year, at the expiration of which 
6 1 term 
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term the people again exerciſed their right of 
election, and thereby made it as clearly appear 
to be true, as you are pleaſed peremptorily to 
aſſert (p. 5.) it is ab/olutely falſe, that * every 
freeman is governed by laws to which he has 
conſented.” It is therefore fallacious to the 
laſt degree, and unworthy of a man of integrity 
and candour, to inſinuate as you are pleaſed to 
do (p. 70 that the people have © ceded to the 
King and Parliament the power of diſpoſing 
without their conſent, of both their lives, liber- 
ties, and properties: How is it without their 
_ eon/ent, when they retain their place in the 
legiſlature by their repreſentatives, and no act of 
Parliament is paſſed but with their conſent 9 By 
1 the like mode of reaſoning you undertake to 
1 prove, (p. 6.) that © when the electors are near 
1 equally divided, almoſt half of them muſt be 
| governed not only without, but even again/t 
therr own conſent.” According to which every 
act of Parliament that meets with any oppoſi- 
tion ſhould not be called an act of Parliament, 
but only an act of part of the Parliament, 
ſince it was again/t the conſent of many of the 
members. of Parliament. As tho' every man 
did not know that in all collective bodies the 
determinations of the majority of that body are 
always conſidered as the determinations of the | 
whole body, and that every man who enters into 
ſociety implicitly conſents that it ſhould be ſo. 
You may call theſe childiſh quirks, Sir, grgu- 
ments; I call them, and ſo, I believe, willę ver 
impartial perſon call them mere quibbles But 
poſſibly you think to evade the force of criti- 
ciſm, by what you afterwards obſerve, {{peak- 
ing of an implicit paſſive conſent to laws made 
before we were born) namely, «© that anyother than 
thts kind of conſent the condition of civil life 
: 55 | does 
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does not allow.” But if it allows of any kind 
of conſent, why talk of our being taxed without 
our conſent, and againſt our conſent, unlels it be 
wich an artful deſign io enflame your readers 
minds againſt the Americans, becauſe they ob- 
ett to having their money diſpoſed of w:thout 
their own conſent, that is without the conlent of 
their repreſentatives in their provincial aſſem- 
blies. „ mo 
« ALL THE INHABITANTS of the ſeveral] dif. 
trifts ought to have, ſays Monteſquieu {peaking | 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, a right of voting at | 
the election of a repreſentative, excepting ſuch 
as are in ſo mean a ſituation as to be deemed to 2 
have no will of their own.“ The Commons, ſays | 
Judge Blackftone in his Commentaries on the | 
laws of England B. 1. P. 158. conſiſt of a/ /uch 
men of any property in the Kingdom as have not 
Seats in the Ho e of Lords; EVERY ONE of 
which has a voice in Parliament either perſonally 
or by his repreſentative. In a free State, EVERY | 
MAN who 1s ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be | 
in ſome meaſure is own governor; and therefore | 
a branch at leaſt of the legiſlative power ſhould 
reſide in the whole body of the people. And this 
power, when the territories of ihe ſtate are ſmall 
and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be exer- 
: ciſed by the people in their aggregate or collec. 
1 tive capacity. But in ſo large a flate as ours is, 
this would be impoſſible; it is, therefore very 
Viſely contrived, that e people ſhould do that 
by their repreſentatives which it is impratticable 
to perform in perfon. 5 5 
But fo low are your ideas of the power of te 
people, that you challenge any man living (p. 24 
to produce any inſtance in all hiſtory wnerein 
the people gave the ſovereign power to any one, 
_ except to Maſſaniello of Naples : and 1 know. of 
TM e | 5 no 
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no reaſon for your excepting him, unleſs it was 
to render as you might think, the old Whig 
doctrine of the Origin of power being from the 
people, the more ridiculous. However, in return | 
to your challenge I aſk you Sir, from whence 
any Sovereign ever received his power or could 
receive it, but /rom the people ; except you will 
come boldly forth and avow the old jure-divino 
dottrine ; in which caſe we ſhall] expect to ſee 
the CHARTER of Tyranny under the broad ſeal 
of heaven, and to have the miracles wrought in 
confirmation of its divine original well authen- 
ticated, You will not fail at the ſame time to 
favour us with the con/equences of this doctrine, 
and to point out to us the man who is OUR 
KING de jure, whoever may be conſidered as our 
King de facto. Till this is done we ſhall fill 
conſider the origin of all power, under God, to 
be the people, unleſs you will undertake to ſhew 
that one man has more power than a thouſand 
men, and is able to govern them without their 
own. conſent, either expreſſed or implied, 
What is it, Sir, but a pitiful ſophiſm to deny | 
that any Sovereign, but poor Maſſaniello, ever 
received his power from the people, becauſe you 
know of no other inſtance in which all the peo- 
ple of any particular ſtate or kingdom met toge- 
ther and formally conferred the Sovereign power 
upon any one, What if only , or twentyof the 
Electors of the-city of Briſtol had thought pro- 
per to have appeared, and actually given their 
votes for Members of Parliament at the laſt. 
Election? Would not the reſt, by not voting. 
though they might have done it, be conſidered 
as having implicitly con/ented to the choice made 
by thoſe who actually did vote? And ſo in every 
change of government, the REVOLUTION 
particularly, was it not e people that, under 
| od, 
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God, transferred. the Soyereign power from 


King James, to that glorious patron of Britiſh 


liberty King WILLIAM? The many that were 

inactive at that juncture, implicitly, or paſſively 
(if you like that word better) united with thoſe 

that were active in bringing about that important 


event. And however you may play upon the 
words, and call the uſe of them “ political cant,” 


the people, and the people only, are the /ource of 


power; and when Dr. Smith, in his ſermon, 


(p- 31.) talks therefore of the people's re/uming 


the power into their own hands when not exer- 


ciſed for the common ſafety, he does not talk 
of their reſuming, as you ſuggeſt (p. 23.) what 
they never had, but what they always had, and 
neceJarily had, and which no Sovereign on earth 


could have but by their conſeni. The army with | 


us, is a part of the people, raiſed ſrom amongſt 
them, cloathed, fed, and paid by them. In the 


caſe of William the Conqueror, the Norman peo- 


le it is true, were too powerful for the Saxon 


or Engliſh people, but how this proves that no 


Sovereign but Mafjanello ever received his 


power from hie people, you have not yet ſhewn _ 


us. I ſhall therefore ſtill conſider the people as 


the origin of power, notwithſtanding all you have 


fad to the contrary, both in your preſent Addreſs 
to the Colonies, and in your little piece on the 


Origin of POWER, publiſhed ſome years ago; in 
which, as I remember, under an artful diſguiſe, 


you have revived the good old Jacobite dottrine 


of hereditary, mndefeafible, divine Tight, and of 


paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. 
And as the origin of power is from the people, 
ſo no fact can be plainer than that the people of 


5 this country never parted with the power of dif- 
poſing of their own money, but always retained 


this privilege as a pledge of their conflitutt- 
1 5 | onal 
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onal freedom, and a glorious mark of their diſ- 
tinction from the ſubjects of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, who not having the diſpoſal of their own 
money, can be conſidered in no other hght than 
that of ſlaves, * : 
And why ſhould we even wiſh to deprive of 
this privilege, our fellow-ſubjes in America? 
You yourſelf acknowledge, that the Coloniſts 
have not forferted any of their privileges by emi- 
ration; but the ſum of your argument to prove 
the right of the Britiſh Parliament to tax them 
is this. The Americans by croſſing the ſea, have 
rendered the exerciſe of their right of voting in 
the Election of Members of Parliament (ſuppoſ- 
ing they had ſuch a right before their emigration) 
no longer poſſible, But * they have not by 
abandoning their right in one legiſlature acquired 
a right to conſlitute another: any more than the 
multitudes in England who have no votes have 
a Tight to erect a parliament for themſelves.” 
That they are therefore reduced (this you inti- 
mate is the only conſequence) from the condi- 
tion of voters to that of the innumerable multi- 
| tude here in England who have no votes. See 
pages 8, 9, 10. of your Addreſs. This is your 
argument, let us weigh it in the balance of ſound 
impartial reaſon. | . 
f the Americans by croſſing the ſea have ren- 
dered it no longer poſſible for them to have the 
diſpoſal of their own money, you cannot ſurel 
repreſent their caſe as being only parallel to that 
of thoſe in England who have no votes; it is 
fundamentally different. In England, though the 
people are by no means equally repreſented, 
which is an acknowledged defect in the conſti- 
tution, yet every man that has almoſt any degree 
of property may acquire a voice in the legiſlature 
il he pleaſes, and if he does not, he con/ents = . 


0) 

fact to what is done by others, and cannot there- 
fore with any propriety be ſaid to have his pro- 
periy diſpoſed of without his conſent, for he really 
gives conſent. What could he do more if there 
were a thouſand new parliaments conſtituted ? 
And he may the more eaſily be fatisfied with 
this mode of conſenting to the diſpoſal of his pro- 
perty, becauſe he has always this ſecurity, that 
thoſe who take an adve part in the diſpoſal of 
his property, mult at the ſame time diſpole of an 
equal proportion of their own. But not ſo with 
the American. If he has, not forty ſhillings a 
year, but forty pounds, or forty thouſand pounds 
 ayear—yet ſtill, if the Britiſh Parliament claim 
the power of taxing him, he can have NO VOICE 
in the diſpoſal of his property, and which is ſtill 
worſe, thoſe who are to have the power of dif- 
poling of it, are under every poſſible tempiation 

to abuſe that power, becauſe every ſhilling the 
take out of the pocket of an American is ſo Wa | 
ſaved in their own. If the Americans, Sir, are 
indeed ſubject to ſuch a power as this, their 
cCondition differs not from that of the moſt ab ject 
{taves in the univerſe. If their property may be 
diſpoſed of wi hout their conſent, it matters not 
who difpoſes of it—the Great Mocu the 
Grand Monarque—or the Britiſh Parliament 

they have no 6 any property they can call 
thetr own, they are SLAVES, and the whole of 
their property hes at the mercy of thoſe who 
rule over them. OF OY 
And is this, Sir, a necefſary con/equence of 
their becoming Coloniſts? And did they fly 
from perſecution here, brave the terrors of the 
ſeas, and tranſplant themſelves into an Ameri- 
can wilderneſs, to obtain the poor conſolation of 
being neceſſarily involved in flavery, from 
the very circumſtances of their ſituation ? Who 
. N can 


a | 
can ſoberly entertain ſuch a thought. No, Sir, 
their ſupport under all the fatig ues they bore, 


was the hope of enjoying-unmoleſted the ſweets 


of liberty, or, as you expreſs it, of ſetting every 

man under his own vine. They left their nalive 
country, ſays Mr. Hutchin/on, with the fir onge/t 
aſſurances, that they and their poſterity, ſhould 
enjoy the privileges of Free and natural- born Eng- 
Iiſh ſubjects.“ © The Americans,“ as Lord 
Chatham expreſſes it, © are the SONs, not the 
BASTARDS, of England.” The forefathers of 
the Americans, to uſe the words of Lord Camden, 
did not leave their native country, and ſubjett - 


themſelves to every. danger and «diſtreſs, to be 


reduced to a ſtate of SLAVERY. They did not 
give up their rights: they looked for protection 
and not for CHAINS from their Mother Coun- 
try.” 4: 

"Dia you inſiſt upon it, that by croſſing the ſea, 
though they did not give vp nor forfeit any of 
their rights, they rendered the exerciſe of ſome 
of them no /onger Ver True, 2 25 no longer 
bolſible, that they ſhould vote for Members of the 
Briiſh Parliament, conſequently no. longer poſſi- 
ble they ſhould be repreſented in the Bruſh Par- 
liament, and therefore no longer poſſibl. that 
the Britiſh Parliament ſhould diſpoſe of their 
property without their conſent, by. their own re- 
preſentatives in their reſpective houles of aſ- 
ſembly,—without involving them in a#/olute 


ſlavery. 


And muſt they be SLAVES, is it no longer 
poffible that they ſhould exerciſe the right of 
FREEMEN, that they. ſhould have parliaments 
or aſſemblies of their own, and grant their own. 
money by their repreſentatives as we do by ours 
here; becauſe the Atlantic ocean rolls betwixt 
us and them? You ſay, they have no right to 

8; | : conſlitute 
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tonflitute another legiſlature ; but 'why then were 
they from the very beginning of their exiſtence 
permitted to form a legiſlative body, the effigzes 
parva, as Mr. Hutchin/on ſtiles it, of the mother 
ſtate? The COMMONS of America, Sir, repre- 
| ſented in their ſeveral aſſemblies, (to uſe the ex- 
preſſions of Lord Chatham ) have ever been in 
þofſeſſion of the exerciſe of this their conſtituti- 
onal right, of giving and granting their OWN 
MONEY. They would: have been SLAVES if they 
had not enjoyed it. The idea of a virtual re- 
reſentation of America in this houſe, (ſays his 
Lordſh: „ who was then a Commoner) is the 
moſt contemptible idea that ever entered into 
the head of man. It does not deſerve a ſeri- 
ous refutation. | | 
But if the Coloniſts contend for the exerciſe 

of this right of granting their own money, you 

aſſert (p. 20.) in your uſual dogmatic ſtyle, © they 
contend for neither more nor leſs than indepen- 
dency.” And immediately add, Why then 
do they talk of their 7:g/tful Sovereign? They 
acknowledge no Sovereign at all.” To which 
I anſwer, in the words of the judicious and truly 
_ diſpaſſionate author of An Argument in Defence 
of the Colomes, &c. p. 112. PET 14S 
We need not, ſays this author, go ſo far. 
back as the act of union to find a people that 
vill not allow the /upreme legiſlature of Great 
Britain, to alter a Angle letter in a law to tax. 
them; and yet are no more independent than the 
people of the Colonies. IRELAND is ſubject to 
the ſame Sovereign as America. The people in 
Ireland chooſe their own repreſentatives, fo do 
the people in the Colonies. The people in {re- 
land are taxed by their own repreſentatives, ſo 
have the people in the Colonies been ever fence 
their firſt ſettlement. The crown Rs pe” 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the crown appoints 
the Governors of the Colonies. The Lord 
Lieutenant calls the meeting of the legiſlative | 


body in /reland. In the Colonies, the Governor 
calls an Aſſembly when he thinks proper, and 


adjourns, prorogues and diſſolves it at his plea- 
ſure. The Iriſh acts are ſent over to be allowed 


(not by the Britiſh Parhament, but) by the crown. 


The acts of the Colonies are the ſame. The re- 
preſentatives choſen by the people of Ireland, 
will ſuffer no duties to be collected from the peo- 


ple, but ſuch as they grant themſelves. And 


the repreſentatives choſen by the people in the 
Colonies claim the ſame right.” “ 1 


Why then do you not aſk the Iriſnß, Why 


they talk of their rightful Sovereign,” and tell. 


them they acknowledge no ſovereign at all 
becauſe they claim a right of granting their own 
money. Your argument holds as good with re- 
ſpect to Ireland as ever it can with reſpett to the 
colonies : and why the Coloniſis ſhould not be. 
permitted to have the diſpoſal: of their own 
money as well as the Iriſu of theirs, without ſup- 
ſing they contend for independency (which they 
folemnly diſclaim) and without being told they 
acknowledge no Soveretzgnat all, Tam ſure it is paſt 


the art even of Mr:Weſley's logic to ſhew us. (As 


much as it is for the Middleſex Juſtices (ſee their 
late curious Addreſs,) to ſhew us how the colo- 
nies are courting the King to accept of ABSOLUTE 
POWER, by claiming it as their undoubted right 
to diſpoſe of their own property by their own 
repreſentatives. Theſe Juſtices ſeem to have 
miſtaken the claims of the colonies, for the 
powers actually granted and accepted by the Que- 

bec bill.) : 
But you intimate tous that the-Coloniſts have 
implicitly engaged to ſubmit to the taxation of 
* = the 


"1 
the Britiſh Parliament, by the very letter as well 
as ſpirit of their charters, But how does this 

4 The Coloniſts with one voice declare 
the contrary, in the moſt expreſs and ſolemn 
manner. And Mr. Hutchin/on, one of their 
late Governors, (who will not be ſuſpected of 
partiality to them,) declares, as I have beſore 
obſerved (ſee the preface to his hiſtory of Maſ- 
ſachuſets-Bay, publiſhed 1760,) * They left 
their native country with the STRONGEST ASSU< 
RANCES that they and THEIR POSTERITY 
ſhould enjoy the privileges of free and natural. born 
Engliſh ſubjects.“ But how could they enjoy 
theſe privileges, if the firſt and faireſt of them all, 
the right of granting their own money, was to be 
no longer enjoyed by them. How could: they 
enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen, if by their 
charters they were to be ſlaves? How could 
they enjoy the privilege of freedom, if from the 
very nature of /ubordinate government, as you 
ſuggeſt, p. 11, they are neceſſarily involved in 
Herr | Hb | 
«© The charter of Pennſylvania, you tell us, 
has a clauſe admitting in expreſs terms taxation 
by Parliament. And, if ſuch a clauſe be not in- 
ſerted in other charters, it muſt be omitted, you 
obſerve, as not neceſſary ; becauſe it is manifeſt 
ly implied in the very nature of ſubordinate 
government: all countries which are ſubjett to 
laws, being liable o taxes.” (To make your 
argument hold good here, you ſhould have ad- 
ded, without repreſentatives, for the Coloniſts 
have always been zaxed, only it has been by 
their repreſentatives.) _ „ 
It is true, you further obſerve, the firſt ſet- 
tlers in Maf/achuſets-Bay were promiſed an ex- 
emption from taxes for ſeven years. But, ſay you 
„ n OO immediately, 


4860 


immediately, does not this very exemption im- 
ply, that they were to pay them afterwards ?“ 
To all this I reply, that as to the exemption 


from 7axes for ſeven years promiſed to the Mal- 
ſachuſets colony, I am credibly informed it has 


no reference at all to what we commonly mean 


by taxes, but quit. renis for the land occupied by 


them, an exemption from the payment of which 

for a certain number of years is commonly grant- 
ed to the firſtſettlers in every new colony. Were 
we to ſuppoſe it to refer to an exemption from 
parliamentary taxation, we might well aſk you 
Sir, upon your own principles, what right had 
the King to promiſe by Charter, that te Par- 


liament ſhould'not tax them for ſeven years. If, 


as you ſay, the Parliament always had this power 
of taxation over the Colonies, the King could 
not promiſe any more than you or I could, that 
the Parliament ſhould not exerciſe this power or 
ſeven years. And with reſpect to Penn/ylvana, 
whatever conſtruction the clauſe you refer to may 
bear, that it was never underſlood to mean what 
you ſuppole, a power of internal taxation for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, but merely the 
laying on of ſuch duties as might be neceſſary 
ſolely for the regulation of trade, is evident from 
this ſimple fact. No /uch taxation was impoſed 
upon the colonies till the fatal æra of the tamp-att, 
and it was then univerſally reprobated by the Colo- 
niſts as an innovation and a fundamental breach of 
their chartered as well as inherent rights, 
And may we not alk with wonder, If Parlia- 
ment always poſſeſſed this power of taxing the 
Colonies, or however: judged it conſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of the Engliſh Conſtitution to exerciſe 
this power, why did they uniformly thro' a 


_ courſe of perhaps one hundred and fifty years, 


permit the Coloniſts to tax themſelves, by their 
own Repreſentatives, in their own Aſſemblies ? 


And 
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And having been ſo long in poſſeffion of this 
right of granting their own money, have they 
ever forfeited it by an abuſe of it? Not ſurely in 
the late war; for tho' this war was not underta- 
len, as you aſſert, on their account, but in de- 
*fence of the new plantation of Nova- Scotia; (the 
inhabitants of which have no concern in the pre- 
ſent diſpute,) yet it is well known to all the 
world, that the Coloniſts exerted themſelves in 
this war even beyond their power, ſo that the 
King and Parliament judged it reaſonable to 
make LARGE REIMBURSEMENTS to them at 
the cloſe of the war. They themſelves, as Dr. 
Smith expreſſes it in his truly patriotic Sermon, 
(p- 20.) teſtified on our behalf, that in all things 
ve not only did our part but n than our part for 
the commongood, and they diſmiſſed us homeload- 
ed with ſilverand withgold, in recompence for our 
extraordinary ſervices.” A fact this, which miniſte- 
rial writers never attend to, but cannot deny. And 
yet you are pleaſed to talk of the Mother Coun- 
try's deſiring to be reimburſed for ſome part of 
the large expence ſhe had been at in the late war, 
and that to this end ſhe laid a ſmall tax on one 
of her colonies.” I wiſh Sir, you would diſco- 
ver more fairneſs and ingenuiy in your repre- 
ſentations. ö 
Heſides, do we not poſſeſs a MONOPOLY of 
the American trade; and is there not hereby an 
immenſe revenue ſecured to us? When J had 
the honor of ſerving his Majeſty, (ſays Mr. Pitt, 
now Lord Chatham, ) I availed myſelf of the 
means of information which I derived ſrom my 
office: I SPEAK THEREFORE FROM KN OW- 
LEDGE. My materials were good. I was at 
72 you to collect, to digeſt, to conſider them; and 
. will be bold to affirm, that the profit to Great- 
Britain from the trade of the Colonies, —— 
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all its branches, is TWO MILLIONS A YEAR, 
Dis is the fund that carried you triumphantly 
through the laſt war. The eſtates that were 


rented at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore 


years ago, are at three thouſand pounds at pre- 
fent. Thoſe eſtates fold then from fifteen to 


_ eighteen years purchaſe; the ſame may be ſold 


now for thiity. You OWE THIS TO AME- 
RICA. THIS IS THE PRICE AMERICA PAYS 
YOU FOR HER PROTECTION.“ + Th 
Upon the whole Sir, I cannot more fully ex- 
preſs my ſentiments on this ſubject, or more 
deciſively, than in the words of the author of 
the Defence of the Colonies,” &c. before 
uoted, which are (p. 91, 92.) as follows. 
If the people in America are 7axed and not re- 
preſented, their rights as ſubjects under the Eng- 


Hh conſtitution are as clearly invaded as they 


were in the caſe of ſhiß- money; and the province 
of Maf/achuſets: Bay now ſtands in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, in behalf of the rights of the people of 
America, as Mr. John Hamden did for all the 
people of England in the laſt century. I am as 
much for the obedience of the people in Ame- 
rica as Ican be againſt their illegal oppreſſion. I 


would wiſh to be as far from wilfully ſhutting my 


eyes, and thinking all the people of the colo- 
nies faultleſs,” as I would be to give up my rea- 
ſon, and believe thoſe incapable of miſtale who 
exclaim ſo much againſt them. I am equally 


afraid of being mifled in the miſts that are raiſed 


by violence or intereſt on either ſide of the 

veſtion. I contend not for men's prejudi- 
ces. It is the rights of my en in 
America that I only mean to defend: and thoſe 
rights not ſuch as are of vague and uncertain in- 


terpretation, but ſuch as the Engliſh conſtitution 


makes the unalterable property of every man that 
lives under the protection of its laws. And if 


the 


( #1 ) 
the people of England, Scotland, Ireland, or 
America are ever to be taxed without having, 
or the poſſibility of having, any choice in 
thoſe that impoſe the taxes upon them, they 
are no longer the ſubjects but the /laves of go- 
vernment. Our conſtitution as eſtabliſhed by 
the laws, is utterly repugnant to every attempt 
to divide the 7:ght of taxation from the privilege 
of 40%, e And could any pretence ever 
_ Juſtify the ſeparation of thoſe rights with @ part 
of the ſubjects, the ſame reaſons would hold good 
_ with the whole, Theſe are rights ſo eſſential to 
_ our. conſtitution, that they make a part of the 
rules by which the /egr/lature 71/cl/ 15 bound to 
walk. And it can no more take away the pro- 
viſion the conſtitution has made for the ſecurity 
of THE PEOPLE's PROPERTY, than it call THE 
PRIVILEGES OF THE PEERS,or THE KNOWN 
PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN.“ 
Tour account of the ORIGINAL CAUSE of 
all our diſputes and diſturbances about American 
affairs, is curious. | 
Lou tell us with a grave face that you make no 
doubt (p. 14.) but that a few men in England who 
are determined enemies to monarchy, are the 
original cauſe of the preſent breach between 
England and her colonies. That theſe good 
men cordially hate the King, at leaſt his office, 
and are in hopes of overturning the govern- 
ment, and erecting their grand idol, their dear 
commonwealth, upon the ruins of it. You 
doubt (p. 18.) whether any of the Amerzcans 
are in the ſecret, The deſigning men, the Ahz- 
tophels are in England. „ 
But tlie Americans, Sir, if we may judge of 
their diſpoſitions, by that of the Penn/ylvanian 
Far mer, will not thank you for your compliment. 
It has been ſaid in Great-Biitain” ſays this Cato 
of America, (ſee his Eſſay, p. 26.) that Lord 
15 Chatham, 


„ 
Chatham, Lord Camden, and ſome other great 


men have taught the colonies to deſpiſe her au- 
thority. But it is as little true as the multitude 
of invectives vented againſt the colonies. The 
conſtant practice in theſe publications, Is to. 
confound facts and dates, and then to rail. It 
ſhould be remembered, that the oppoſition in 
America to the ſtamp- act was /ully jormed, and 
the congreſs held at New-York, before it was 
known on the Continent, that our cauſe was 4 
© pouſed by ANY MAN OF NOTE at home.” 


The oppoſition to the meaſures of the miniſ- 
try reſpetting America, you will have it, howe- 


ever, is owing to theſe bad men, theſe King 
haters you are ſo intimate with. For it ſeems, 
tho' they have let but few into the ſecret, the 
Rev. Mr.Weſley is one of that choſenfew. Well, 
Sir, this ſerves to explain a matter which, I al- 
fure you, till now puzzled me not a little. 

All the world knows that in your “ Free 
Thoughts on Public affairs,” publiſhed 1750, you 
were pleaſed to ſay, (p. 14.) 1 do not defend. 
the meaſures taken willi regard to AMERICA, I 
doubt whether ANY MAN can defend them, 
either on the foot of LAW, EQUITY, or PRU-. 
DENCE.” And it is well known, that you re- 
commended the book I have repeatedly quo- 
ted in this letter, intitled ; “ An Argument in 
defence of the excluſive right claimed by the colo- 
mes to tax themſelves,” as a performance that 
would convince any impartial perſon of the juſ- 
tice of the American cauſe. It is moreover. 
Vell known, that at the time of our late election, 
and many times ſince, you expreſſed yourſelf. 
very warmly in different companies, and upon 
different occaſions, in favour of the Americans, 
affirming that they were in your opinion, an 
* oppreſſed, injured people. that if they ſubmit- 
ted to taxation by our Parliament, they © muſt, | 
be 


» 


* * 
£ - 
” 


be either Fools br KN AES,“ that they would 


2 "oi 


n be ex/{av'd, and if they were once enſlav'd, 


tHreland would follow: next, and then England, 
That you wiſh'd well to our late American can- 
_ didate becauſe: he was a: friend to America, and 
when addreſſi 


the eleQtors of your own ſociety, 
told them, with no ſmall degree of vehemence, 


that now was the time for them to exert them- 


ſelves if they wiſhed to continue a free people; 
or words to that effect. Now really, Sir, I 


thought you had been in garngſt, and meant as 


you ſaid when you expreſſed yourſelf in this 
manner, and have taken pleaſure in 2 


many perſons who were not over - well affe 


to you, that yon was a hearty friend to civil 
and religious liberty. I beg pardon ſor miſre- 
preſenting you, Sir, I perceive now that all 


? 


your deſign was to get into the confidence of 


: may di 
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theſe bad men, theſe King-haters you talk of, 
and ſo by a pious LINES blow up their abomi- 
nable ſchemes,” 1 
_ taid the Americans were an oppreſſed and injured 


perceive now, that when you 


people, you meant the very reverſe, When you 
aid that if they ſubmitted to parliamentary 


taxation they would be en/laved, and muſt be 
either fools or knaves, you meant no ſuch thing; 


but that * hey would ſtill have all the liberty 

they could defire; and might fill rejoice in the 
common rights of FREEMEN (p. 16, and 22. of 
your Addreſs) and fit without reſtraint, every man 


under his own dine — And yet perhaps, I am ſtill 


miſtaken in your meaning; for your next publi- 


cation may be as much in favour ofthe Americans 


as the' 1 is dane vn and poſſibly you 
| cloſe to our view another ſeit of Alito- 
Mels who- are plotting the deſtruction of the 
preſent royal family, by firſt endeayouring ta 
puſh on the miniſtry to the exerciſe of arbitrary 
ower, and when it is become indifferent to the 
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| ple what King rules over them, ben by th& 
revival of the good old doctring of 7 en- 
Atfkaſible right, making a grayd effort- for the 
reſtoration of the baniſhed” 1 ul of. ches TVs 
ARTS, of bleffed memory: 755 
Quo teneum vultus — Protea Dag . A 
For my own part, I am in no ſectet? Novel.” 
J honor the King, have been iaught from ny 
very infancy to venerate him almolt-<o-4dolatry, | 
and am ready cheerfully to ſacriſiee my fortung 
aud my life, in defence of his Royal Perſon, and 
| che Cenſtüution of which he is the guardian. I 
love and honor all good men, all men ol real 
rinciple and INTEGRITY, however they ma 
differ from me in political or religious ſenti. 
ments; nor can any wiſh. glow in my heart 
more fervently, than that "which: I have long 
panted to ſee accompliſhed —which, 1s—That a | 
permanent peace and i conciliation may ſp E 
take place betwixt us and our American Colon - 
nies, upon an . honorable conſtitutional baſis; 
and that our beloved Sovereign GEORGE s 
Third, may long live to ſway be ſcepere ov | 


an united, harmonious, free people. | 
Hoping g, Sir, for the lake 5 the r TA Fg 


that follow you, that you wilkbe more fleady and 

£0nſiftent-as a Divine than, E am ſure, you-are as 

2 Polilixiun; and that when you publitr again 
3 upon politics, you wilk not, under the 1 

Cam Addreſs to the Colonie, (the | inhabitants aß 

1 Which wilkprobably never ſes your — — 

deavor to inſtame the minds of the- eee 

z gainſt their American Brethren, (alfeady fuck 

eienthy expoſed, ſurely, to the reſemment of 

heir Rulefs,) but that you will watte in a ſtrai 

mote becoming a miniſter af the Eriuce 0 

| PEACE, I ſub Tribe myſelf, - ey t ian 201 ; 1p 
v6 ont Sir, 2 fencers e 
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